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436 REVIEWS. 

ogy ; the transactions of the Entomological Society of Canada ; accounts 
of the capture of new or rare species in Canada, lists of specimens for 
exchange, and desiderata, by members ; and correspondence, etc. 

The present number, consisting of eight pages, contains an account of 
a luminous larva, by Rev. C. J. S. Bethune, and the first of a series of 
valuable papers on the transformations of butterflies and moths by W. 
Saunders : the present number giving a detailed history of Polyommatns 
Americanus, our common coppery butterfly ; of Arctia Parthenos, and 
Drasteria erecthea. The Canadian Entomologist deserves a wide circula- 
tion and generous support from entomologists. 

The American Entomologist.* — We gladly hail the appearance of 
this new monthly, which merits a wide circulation among farmers, gar- 
deners, and horticulturists, as well as entomologists, to whom it promises 
each month to bring new facts regarding the habits of our insects. We 
have no doubt of its entire success. The study of insects is a practical 
subject of the highest importance to a people whose main dependence is 
on the soil. 

The Editors, in their salutatory, insist on the importance for agricul- 
turists, of a good practical knowledge of insects. They state, and we 
believe with reason, that "the United States suffer from the depredations 
of noxious insects to the annual amount of three hundred millions of 
dollars." By a diligent study of the habits and forms of these insects, 
their ravages may be greatly stayed, and, as the Editors compute, a 
million and a half dollars be annually saved to the country. Indeed 
each state in the Union should have a salaried entomologist. Mas- 
sachusetts led off in publishing the three editions of Harris's Treatise 
on Injurious Insects, though the author received compensation barely 
covering the cost of the paper which he used and the time spent in read- 
ing the proofs, but the State never created the office of State Entomolo- 
gist, though more money has been, perhaps, appropriated for entomolog- 
ical purposes by this State (the third edition of Harris' work costing 
some $10,000) than any other in the Union. For twenty years the State 
of New York has had a State Entomologist (Dr. Asa Fitch), whose re- 
ports, like that of Dr. Harris, have been a credit to the author, an honor 
to the State, and a valuable contribution to American science.! New Jer- 
sey has had for several years a State Entomologist, Dr. J. P. Trimble, 
whose work on the Insects Injurious to the Apple-tree was not, we be- 
lieve, published at the State expense. Within two years the State of 

* The American Entomologist, Vol . I, No. 1. Published monthly by R. P. Studley & Co., 101 
Olive street, St. Louis. Mo. One dollar per annum in advance. Editors: B.D.Walsh and C. 
V. Riley. 8vo, double columns, pp. 20, with original illustrations on wood (nine excellent ones 
in the present number), and one colored lithographic plate in each volume. 

t Mr. Walsh states, that u at a recent public meeting of the New York Agricultural Society, 
Senator A. B. Dickinson gave it as his deliberate opinion, that the writings of Dr. Fitch had 
saved annually to the single State of New York, the large sum of fifty thousand dollars; and, so 
far as appears from the record, not a single dissentiDg voice was raised against this most re- 
markable assertion." 
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Illinois appointed Mr. Walsh Acting State Entomologist, and that gen- 
tleman has published his first report on the Injurious Insects of Illi- 
nois, containing facts of great value to the farmers and gardeners of 
the West. Mr. Riley has been appointed State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, and it is not yet time for his report to appear. Entomologists 
residing in other states, have at various times, published entomological 
articles in the yearly State Agricultural Reports. But the public are 
beginning to realize that the results of the labors of scientific men, freely 
given for the good of the country, deserve, and should receive, some 
remuneration. A pittance given from the public treasury to aid in the 
researches of the naturalist, the chemist, or the physicist, we venture to 
say, will prove, sooner or later, a safe investment. 

Our readers will And the present number of the "American Entomolo- 
gist" a very readable one, and we advise them to send for it. Mr. Walsh 
believes that the Seventeen-year Locust never stings, in which opinion 
we concur, but he farther suggests that the severe sting said to be made 
by this, to man, harmless insect, is made by the great Stizus, a burrowing 
wasp, which stings and paralyses the locust with which it provisions 
its nest, and might sting any person "that stands in their way." He 
also relates the interesting habits of Anthophora sponsa, a solitary Mason- 
bee ; the habits of any species of this genus not having before been ob- 
served in this country. The Plum Curculio is said by Mr. Hull to attack 
the peach-tree, making the well-known crescent-cut in the bark, in which 
their eggs are deposited in June. They also sting the peaches, but the 
larvse growing from the eggs die, the peach withering when falling on 
naked ploughed land. Mr. Walsh verifies these statements, and gives us 
au account of the Hull " Curculio-catcher." An account, well illustrated, 
of a new Bark-louse on the Osage orange, with notes on the Cotton- 
worm of the South, Grasshoppers, Fire-flies, etc., etc., and Answers to 
Correspondents closes this promising number. 
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BOTANY. 

Cross Fertilization. — A plant has just blossomed in the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden, which shows so plainly a design to effect cross-fertili- 
zation, that a brief account of it cannot fail to be interesting. 

It is a Posoqueria — one of the immense natural order of Rubiaceae; a 
native probably of Central or South America: the particular locality 
whence our plant came being unknown. This individual is a shrub about 
two feet high, and the flowers, in a cluster at the tips of the branches, 
are white (or the tube towards the base greenish) and about five inches 



